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The Compromising Modernists 
From “The Collapse of Protestantism”, in this issue, by 
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Theological Seminary, made his plea to all Modernists and Fundamentalists 
that they “forget their differences and make a common cause against the 
Humanists, the religious scourge of Christendom’, he failed to take into considera- 
tion that they would have neither weapons nor ammunition with which to fight 
this formidable foe. And even if the Protestant sects may, in the crisis, succeed 
in effecting a loose unity for defense, by a new compromise between the Funda- 
mentalists and the Modernists, it will make their position only the more hopeless. 
If Unitarianism should enter the disorganized ranks of this lost cause, and fail of 
going into the promised land toward which she has been looking and moving for 
more than a hundred years, for fear of the giants in that land, she too will come to 
an ignoble end, along with the rest of the compromising sects, at the very entrance 
of the land that flows with milk and honey. 

The Modernists have tried to get back of the tradition of the supernatural 
Christ to the religion of Jesus and his teachings. Having rejected the tradition 
about the theological Christ, and his metaphysical relation to God the Father, 
they hoped to save something of the Christian tradition by which they might con- 
tinue to call themselves Christians. But in denying that the Christian deposit of 
faith was a direct objective revelation from God, they brought Jesus down from 
his supernatural plane to the human plane, thereby destroying his supernatural 
authority and sanction. 

If you cannot prove a positive objective revelation from God, you must leave 
all supernaturalism out of the equation. Since such a revelation is not even con- 
sidered by the Modernists, the present thinking world is not interested in any 
supernaturalism they may seek to expound. 

The Modernists lost everything when they lost their faith in the traditional 
theological Christ. Having rejected the Catholic faith, they have no answer for 
the Humanist. It is not the Humanist who is the “scourge of Christendom’’, but 
the Modernist, for it is he who has made it impossible for thinking men to accept 
his pseudo-Christianity as of any value other than a psychological value. 
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COMMENT CATYoy 


An Important Position 


Who shall be Secretary of 


UCH to the regret of the Western 

Conference churches, Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese has announced that by January, 
1930, he intends to take charge of the im- 
portant work of Abraham Lincoln Center 
in Chicago, and so must give up bis 
position as Secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. During the ten years’ 
administration of Dr. Reese, this position 
has steadily increased in importance, so 
that now it is one of the most attractive 
places in the denomination for a man of 
executive ability and with a zeal for 
furthering the cause of constructive lib- 
eral religion. 

Just before Dr. Reese assumed office, 
a new and optimistic attitude was de- 
veloping within the Western Conference. 
This was in part due to the change goin, 
on from the small town to the city type 
of churches. In the early days of work 
in the West, too many churches had been 
started in small towns. As the years 
went on, these churches proved to be lia- 
bilities rather than assets, and trying to 
keep them alive was discouraging. In 
many cases such churches had _ been 
founded by Unitarians from the East 
who were interested in the lumber in- 
dustry. They brought their liberal reli- 
gion with them to the new towns; but as 
the lumber was cut off and the towns be- 
came less prosperous, the leading citizens 
moved away, and the dwindling churches 
acted as a kind of wet blanket on all the 
other churches. The writer once met on 


an interurban car in Michigan a man 
from New Jersey who said he had 


swapped a “valuable horse” for a thirty- 
room ‘hotel in a Michigan town and had 
come West to see if the hotel was really 
there. When asked if he had found the 
hotel, he replied, “Oh, yes, the hotel is 
all right, but the town has moved away.” 
So an investigation some years ago of 
eight churehes in Michigan, which were 
still listed in the Year Book, showed that, 
while some legal organizations feebly 
existed, the towns had moved away. In 
one case the last small store was also 
just moving. The frank recognition that 
such churches should no longer be 
counted, and that work, with a few ex- 
ceptions of small churches which could 
be kept going, and which the Meadville 
School is now happily able to nurture 
along toward new life, prevented efforts 
being wasted on hopeless cases, resulted 
in work being concentrated mostly in 
larger centers of population, and brought 
about a more cheerful attitude toward 
the future on the part of both the lay 
and the ministerial members of the 
Western Conference. 

The increase of the proportion § of 
churches in the larger cities has given 
the ministers of the Conference both 
more interesting and more hopeful work 
to do, and also increased financial sup- 
port. Instead of being obliged to ask for 
how little money a clergyman could be 
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found who would serve small and doomed 
churches, Dr. Reese was able to ask 
churches fitted to survive and grow how 
much they could pay for a good man. 
That is, the improved conditions enabled 
Dr. Reese to say, though more diplomati- 
cally than here stated: ‘Hither pay more 
to your minister or prepare to go out of 
business; you cannot expect to obtain an 
adequately trained man unless you can 
pay a living wage.” Although something 
remains to be done, yet this insisting that 
churches should try to operate on a more 
generous budget has been good for both 
the ministers and the churches; it has 
increased self-respect and efficiency all 
along the line. 

The frank recognition that in many 
cases it was a waste of time to try to 
keep little churches open where the popu- 
lation had shifted, and the centering of 
attention on the larger and more promis- 
ing fields, with the resulting improvement 
in the average salaries and in opportuni- 
ties for constructive work, has made a 
marked change in the general attitude of 
our ministers toward the Western pulpits. 
Not so many years ago a minister often 
regarded a settlement in the Middle West 
as an act of charity, or as a youthful 
adventure which might soon lead to a 
more stable position in the Hast. It is 
rather astonishing to note the increasing 
number of men, securely settled in the 
Hast, who now look longingly toward the 
Western work. While no executive can 
avoid the mistake now and then in plac- 
ing men, especially since he has to deal 
with all sorts and conditions of official 
church boards, Dr. Reese has made use 
of the more attractive conditions to get 
stronger men on the average for the 
Western churches. The location of the 
Meadville School in Chicago, and the new 
importance of the Southwest for mis- 
sionary enterprise, all help to increase 
the importance and the attractiveness of 
the field. The new Secretary can count 
on being surrounded by a group of men 
able and eager to help him in advancing 
the liberal cause in every possible way. 

The position which the Western Con- 
ference holds as a part of our general 
work is also beginning to take on new 
importance. While Dr. Reese had stood 
firmly for the ideal of freedom in reli- 
gion, he has equally emphasized the ideal 
of ca-operation. The sense of being a 
constructive part of the general denomi- 
national work has grown stronger with 


every year. Also, the location of the 
Meadville School at Chicago is doing 
more than furnishing a much-needed 


supply for pulpits without ministers, and 
technical advice in problems of Sunday- 
school work, and encouragement and help 
to smaller churches which temporarily 
cannot support a settled minister. With 
its better equipment for educational work, 
the school is déveloping a new sénse of 
its responsibility, not simply in training 
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individual ministers, but in furnishing a 
vigorous leadership in the intellectual life 
of our denomination. The School and the 
Conference, working together, both hope 
and expect to assume a leading position 
in the wise development of our liberal 


thought, supplementing and extending the. 


leadership which has been so helpfully 
exercised in the East. This new oppor- 
tunity for an increasing share in denomi- 
national as well as in local leadership 


adds much to the attractiveness of the 
position of Secretary of the Western 
Conference. 


The question of the financial support 
of the Western Conference is important ; 
for without more money, the opportunity 
for doing better work cannot be taken 
advantage of. Under the management of 
Dr. Reese, both the endowment funds of 
the Conference and the amount of money 
spent each year have increased; but the 
churches in the Conference have not yet 
realized and used their growing financial 
strength. The appeal for Meadville has 
shown, that the Western churches are 
financially much stronger than they 
thought they were. This appeal revealed 
a shift in the sources of financial 
strength. It was not so many years ago 
that the Eastern churches, especially 
around Boston, were relied upon to con- 
tribute most of the money to any worthy 
denominational cause; and it was their 
generous giving which kept things going. 
Of the $270,000 subscribed for the new 
Meadville Library Administration Build- 
ing, approximately thirteen per cent. was 
given by the churches around Boston, and 
twenty-four per cent. by all the Massa- 
chusetts churches, including Boston. The 
total ran approximately, thirty-two per 
cent. for all New England, forty-six per 
cent. for the New York, Philadelphia, and 
Middle States churches, and twenty-two 
per cent. for the Western Conference dis- 
trict. Probably no group of churches will 
be more astonished at this than the West- 
ern Conference churches; for they haye 
tended to underestimate their collective 
financial resources. There is no doubt but 
that the work of educating them for re- 
sponsible and collective giving largely re- 
mains to be done. But churches, the mem- 
bers of which gave about $60,000 toward 
the Meadville building, cannot plead 
poverty when asked to subscribe to other 
worthy denominational work. If properly 
handled, the work of the Western Con- 
ference should have back of it a larger 
support in the future than it has ever 
had in the past. The new Secretary can 
be certain that the financial strength of 
the Conference is only waiting to be de- 
veloped and applied so as more adequately 
to support our important liberal move- 
ment in the Middle West. 

There is no bigger opportunity for in- 
dependent, energetic work for liberal 
religion than is furnished by the Western 
Conferencé. Its executive officer will not 
have his time crowded by competitive 
denominational committee meetings. 
will be allowed a free hand by the direec- 
tors of the Conference. All conditions are 
favorable for a new forward moyement. 
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WILLIAM A, MARZOLF 


The Collapse of Protestantism 


“Will Unitarianism, for the first time in her history, recede from her advancing 
position, and take her place within the disintegrating ranks of a 


E ARE CONFRONTING the greatest 

erisis in the history of the Christian 
Church, so great in its magnitude that 
we can scarcely comprehend its meaning 
for the future of the religious world. 

A critical and destructive movement 
began in the sixteenth century which has 
inevitably brought its institutions, known 
as Protestantism, to collapse, with utter 
confusion. The whole structure of her 
philosophy has fallen, having been under- 
mined by her method of picking ‘and 
choosing from the deposit of the Christian 
faith such teachings and dogmas as 
suited her desires, until to-day we have 
a Modernism in Protestant Christianity 
which is almost a complete denial of the 
Reformation faith with which she began. 
And the last feeble defenders of this 
emasculated pseudo-Christianity have 
their backs against the wall and are mak- 
ing a pathetic and sad attempt to defend 
their lost cause against a powerful and 
purely secular scientific educational move- 
ment. This movement considers the faith 
of the Modernists as obscurantist and re- 
actionary, as the Modernists have held 
the faith of the Fundamentalists to be. 


Their Last Feeble Defense 


Professor Harry Hlmer Barnes says: 
“The Modernist cannot logically taunt Mr. 
Bryan or Dr. Straton for their views on 
Yahweh and then himself cling to the 
conventional view that Jesus was unique 
as a religious and moral teacher. Yahweh 
and Jesus are a theological couplet and 
a cultural complex that stand or fall to- 
gether.” John Herman Randall comes to 
Professor Barnes’s support, when he de- 
clares: “For the most part, liberal reli- 
gious leaders are still offering, to men 
whose intellectual techniques have thus 
changed, a religious attitude and a phil- 
osophical interpretation of a religious 
life a hundred years out of date.” 

What an irony of the fates, that the 
Modernists are to-day making their last 
feeble defense of a faith which they had 
thought would win the _ scientifically 
trained and thinking minds, but which 


~ has lost the very people whom they sought 


| 


to win by their compromise with the tra- 
ditional Christian faith! This mediating 
compromise has been rejected by the 
modern thinking world. Men who hold 
the scientific attitude of mind will not 


a 


wilderness experiences are ended. 


thinking. 


compromising Protestantism?” 


accept any compromise, because they live 
in the world of facts. 

Not only is Congregationalism again at 
the parting of the ways, as indicated by 
Rev. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, in his 
article in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of 
September 5, but the whole Protestant 
institution is routed and brought to con- 
fusion by the mighty offensive of realistic, 
scientific, philosophical, cultural, and 
social Humanism. 


Two Doors Are Open 


When Henry Sloane Coffin, the retract- 
ing Modernist president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, made his plea to all 
Modernists and Fundamentalists that they 
“forget their differences and make a com- 
mon cause against the Humanists, the 
religious scourge of Christendom”, he 


failed to take into consideration that they 


would have neither weapons nor ammuni- 
tion with which to fight this formidable 
foe. And even if the Protestant sects 
may, in the crisis, succeed in effecting a 
loose unity for defense, by a new com- 


promise between the Fundamentalists and 


the Modernists, it will make their position 
only the more hopeless. If Unitarianism 
should enter the disorganized ranks of 
this lost cause, and fail of going into the 
promised land toward which she has 
been looking and moving for more than 
a hundred years, for fear of the giants 
in that land, she too will come to an 
ignoble end, along with the rest of the 
compromising sects, at the very entrance 
of the land that flows with milk and 
honey. 

This is certain. 
to the wanderings in the wilderness. 


There will be no return 
The 
We 
know just where we are in our religious 
It is only a matter of who will 
enter the promised land. We have come 
out of the wilderness of destructive criti- 
cism for the first time since the critical 
movement began. The wilderness of 
Protestantism is back of us, as arid and 
fruitless as the desert. 

Two doors are open before us. We may 
return to the traditional Catholic faith, 
or we may go on to Humanism. Now that 
the critical research is ended, the tradi- 
tional Catholic faith, as defined by the 
Catholic creeds, remains the nearest 
Christianity to the Christianity of the 


New Testament that we have ever had. 
To reject this faith is to reject it all. 

It is quite impossible to find a valid 
authority for accepting any part of the 
Christian deposit of faith, apart from the 
authority of the theological Christ of the 
New Testament and the Catholic creeds. 
To reject the tradition of the Church 
about the theological Christ removes all 
reasons as to why we should accept the 
teachings of Jesus, for they have no valid 
authority apart from the tradition of the 
Catholic Church by which they have come 
down to us. According to the tradition, 
the authority of Christ Jesus is not in 
his moral and ethical teachings, but his 
teachings are the authoritative laws of 
the Church because they are given directly 
to the Chureh by God, in the secomd 
person of the Trinity. “Who was de- 
clared to be the Son of God, with power, 
by the resurrection from the dead.’ The 
Christian Church accepts the authority of 
Christ Jesus as the authority of God. 


Modernists Lost Everything 


The Modernists have tried to get back 
of the tradition of the supermatural 
Christ to the religion of Jesus and his 
teachings. Having rejected the tradition 
about’ the theological Christ, and his 
metaphysical: relation to God the Father, 
they hoped to save something of the 
Christian tradition by which they might 
continue to call themselves Christians. 
But in denying that the Christian deposit 
of faith was a direct objective revelation 
from God, they brought Jesus down from 
his supernatural plane to the human 
plane, thereby destroying his supernatural 
authority and sanction; for, after all, sub- 
jectively, human beings have no way of 
judging of superhuman values. And al- 
though Modernists still wish to be called 
Christians, with a supernatural sanction 
for their faith—believing that they have 
something revealed to them from a super- 
natural source—thinking men will not be 
impressed and will not listen to the Mod- 
ernist appeal with a tolerant indifference. 

If you cannot prove a positive objective 
revelation from God, you must leave all 
supernaturalism out of the equation. 
Since such a revelation is not eyen con- 
sidered by the Modernists, the present 
thinking world is not interested in any 
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supernaturalism they may _ seek _ to 
expound, 

In the light of modern science, the new 
philosophy seeks a human sanction alone. 
Human beings must work out their salva- 
tion without any superhuman aid or in- 
tervention. And since Modernists have 
placed the source of the Christian reve- 
lation within the subjective and intuitional 
experiences of the human mind, denying 
its objective nature, their Christianity 
can have no other value than a human 
value. Modernism is only an unacknowl- 
edged Humanism, without any _ super- 
human authority or sanction. 

The Modernists lost everything when 
they lost their faith in the traditional 
theological Christ. Having rejected the 
Catholic faith, they have no answer for 
the Humanist. It is not the Humanist 
who is the “scourge of Christendom”, but 
the Modernist, for it is he who has made 
it impossible for thinking men to accept 
his pseudo-Christianity as of any value 
other than a psychological value. 

The loss of any valid, authoritative faith 
na supernatural God took place when the 
fodernists rejected the faith in the Virgin 

irth and the actual bodily resurrection of 
the Man-God, Christ Jesus; as Matthew 

rnold, the most cultured of the Victorian 
umanists, so well knew, when he wrote: 


While we believed, on earth he went, 
And open stood his grave. 

Men called from chamber, church, and tent, 
And Christ was by to save. 


Now he is dead! Far hence he lies, 
In the lorn Syrian town ; 

And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 


The whole Christian structure falls with 
the rejection of the Catholic faith as an 
objective revelation from God to man. 

We cannot dismiss this faith without 
a due consideration of. the power it once 
had to conquer the world. 


The Glory That Was Christianity 


“This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith’, said St. John. And 
it was in the Apostolic faith that the 
Catholic Church did overeome the world. 
An obscure group of men became a spir- 
itual organism, the Mystical Body of 
Christ ; they went into the Roman Empire, 
with a redemptive faith for the world. 
This growing body assimilated all the ele- 
ments of the varied spiritual experiences 
of the ages. The all-embracing Christian 
synthesis gave a divine sanction to all the 
spiritual, cultural, and social experiences 
of Hebraism and Hellenism, elevating and 
refining them within the Christian body. 
The Christian religion became not only 
the consummation of the Hebrew religion, 
but the fulfillment of all religious, cultural, 
and social aspirations. Since the Christian 
Chureh was a living and growing organ- 
ism, she was able to embrace, assimilate, 
and interpret all the vital impulses of 
human life. She embraced and assimilated 
everything of enduring worth the Grecian 
and the Roman world had contributed to 
human society. Greek rationalism, and 
humanism, also the more ancient ideals of 
Ogypt and Babylon, she embodied, giving 
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it all a new and purer implication, con- 
summating and refining all religious, cul- 
tural, social, and political experiences 
within the growing Christian life. “Gather 
up all the fragments that nothing be lost’, 
said Jesus. The Catholic Church gathered 
up all the fragments of the ages within her 
all-enfolding life. 

Catholic Christianity succeeded in order- 
ing an entire society. 

The Christian society of the Middle 
Ages, to the minds of many, surpassed in 
glory the Athenian golden age of Pericles. 
A noble liturgy grew around the faith, and 
a majestic architecture. In Byzantium, 
where the Church first conquered an an- 
cient civilization, she developed a Christian 
theology and a metaphysie that has forever 
defined the Christian faith ; and the church 
of the Divine Wisdom, or, as it is com- 
monly known, Saint Sophia, in Constanti- 
nople, remains not only the supreme master- 
piece of Byzantine art, but one of the 
greatest works of art of all time. This 
same faith civilized and Christianized a 
barbarian world, which came to its full 
glory in the Middle Ages. It was the 
Church which made possible the guild 
system and the social unit of society, that 
produced the Gothic art, and that led the 
world into a new birth of learning, of 
which the Renaissance was the flowering. 


In Luther, Calvin, Wesley! 


If the next conquest of the world is to 
be by scientific humanism, it must become 
as all-comprehensive, as catholic, as the 
Christian Catholicism of the Middle Ages. 
No Protestantism has ever held this in- 
vincible Christian faith in its totality, nor 
in its balanced form. No Protestantism 
has ever been capable of rising to such a 
world-unifying vision. Protestantism has 
been a_ scattering and _ disintegrating 
influence. 

Protestantism began to disintegrate at 
its very birth, breaking up into rival sects 
as hostile to one another as to the Chris- 
tian society out of which she had come. 
In this respect it must be said that there 
has never been a Christian Protestantism. 
There have been many Christian Protes- 
tants; but, as a movement, Protestantism 
has, by its very nature, been anti- 
Christian. 

Protestantism had the germ of its own 
disintegration within itself. 

We are never going to get anywhere 
until we are willing, without fear or preju- 
dice, to admit the sordid historic facts 
about the Reformation. The Reformation 
was not a movement within the Renais- 
sance, but a countermovement, a Philistin- 
ism, as hostile and destructive of the new 
learning as it was destructive of the 
Catholic civilization. It was Vandalic in 
sweeping away all the joy, beauty, art, and 
culture of the civilization which it sought 
to destroy. The Renaissance of classic and 
cultural humanism was considered the 
scourge of Protestantism in the days of 
the Reformation, and it is so considered 
by President Coffin to-day. If we have 
made any scholastic and cultural advance 
in our modern world, we have not Protes- 
tantism to thank for it, for Protestantism 
very reluctantly and unwillingly receded 
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before the rising tide of science, art, and 
beauty. We must think of the Reforma- 
tion as within the revolution, and not 
within the Renaissance. 

The broad social vision of the Middle 
Ages, when every artisan was an artist, 
and all peoples were included within the 
spiritual organism of the Kingdom of God 
on earth, was to be destroyed. Human 
nature was frail, corruption was within 
the Church, and a great wave of moral 
degeneration set in. The spirit of revolt 
was arising. Nationalism was asserting its 
power to destroy the unity of the world 
Empire. Ambitious kings began to break 
from the authority of the Church. And it 
was as a part of this movement in which 
the Reformation flourished. A universal 
Church had unified all Western Europe as 
Christendom. The Reformation broke this 
unified society into many social groups, by 
the principle of private judgment, until, as 
the opinions became more diversified, po- 
litically and religiously, the world became 
a vast shambles, and we are only now 
coming back to the discovery of a new 
scientific synthesis by which the world may 
again become a unified whole. 

Protestantism gave religious sanction to 
the spirit of nationalism and greed and 
avarice, which was destructive of the uni- 
fying Christian impulse which brought into 
being the universities, the trade-craft 
guilds, and individuality within the com- 
munal unity. In Luther it became the ad- 
vocate of bigamy, and adultery, and lies, 
and the massacre of starving peasants. 
In Calvin and Puritanism, it became the 
defender of the industrial capitalists, who 
exploited defenseless women and little chil- 
dren, within their “dark Satanic mills”. 
In Wesley, and the Evangelicals, it became 
an emotional dope, with which to keep the 
exploited poor and ignorant content with 
their cruel fate, and a whip to keep the 
slaves in order. And every step in the 
emancipation of mankind from this degra- 
dation in Protestantism has been won by 
a humane secularism fighting for the 
rights of man, before a slowly yielding 
though unwilling Protestantism. 
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Which Will It Be? 


Finally, Unitarianism broke entirely 
from the Protestant tradition, and in 
Channing proclaimed anew the divinity of 
man. The new Humanism in religion 
began with Unitarianism in the early nine- 
teenth century, and, although those early 
Unitarian Humanists still gave their cause 
a supernatural sanction, they were with 
their faces set toward the rising sun of 
truth, from whatever source it should 
come. ; 


Now that we are in the dawning of the. 


new day, will Unitarianism, for the first 
time in her history, recede from her ad- 
vancing position, and take her place within 
the disintegrating ranks of a compromising 
Protestantism? The Modernists within the 
Protestant sects are as hostile to the ad- 
vance of scientific knowledge as are the 


a ~s 


Fundamentalists. They have not the moral — 


courage to break with the Fundamental- 
ists, whose faith they repudiate, neither 
have they the courage to declare their con- 
victions in such unequivocal terms that the 
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_ simple people who still believe the old 
| orthodox faith will know just where their 
churches haye led them. The Modernists 
- jeontinue to use a nomenclature with a 
| double meaning, which deceives only them- 
_. selves and the simple untrained minds 
| within their churches. : 

The rest of the world has passed them by. 


The position of the orthodox within the 
Protestant churches is equally hopeless. 
They have not the moral courage to make 
a definite break with the Modernists and 
declare themselves as holding the orthodox 
_ Christian faith in its totality. They, too, 
have made the compromise. 

I have been unable to find a Protestant- 
ism willing to accept the whole deposit of 
Christian faith, in its balanced form, as 
broad and as all-comprehensive as the 


i 
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| To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
T is scarcely fair play for professing 
| liberals to criticize Walter Lippmann 
q 

f 

j 

|| 


for what your reviewer calls his ‘wail’, 
for he tells us in his opening para- 
graph that his book is not for us. We 
_ tread its pages on sufferance only, as un- 
invited guests. And when we stumble 
onto expressions of personal despair not 
intended for our eyes, it would be mure 
mannerly to turn away without speaking. 
He is writing as Devil’s Advocate, as it 
were, summing up the difficulties of a 
class of doubters who are finding home- 
| sickness and bewilderment in the loss, 
through new knowledge, of a faith that 
was dear to them. Mr. Lippmann analyzes 
_ their difficulties and articulates their pro- 
tests. That he does speak for many, many 
. of his fellow countrymen is attested by 
the mounting sales of the thoughtful and 
unostentatious book. ; 
| Our concern with the conclusions of the 
book, and the basis of morals Mr. Lipp- 
mann suggests we adopt in place of the old 
authority, is, however, legitimate, for he 
proposes his code for every man. It is 
the ancient aristocratic code of self- 
sufficiency and honor. The time has 
come, Mr. Lippmann believes, when, lack- 
ing all external authority, it must be made 
the code of every man—Every Man a 
\ King. 
The new element in the exposition is 
the help he derives from the theories of 
- some of the new psychologists. Our 
“desire lives” pass through various stages, 
from the pre-natal state, where all our 
‘wants are supplied before they are felt, 
through infancy and early childhood, 
where they are supplied as soon as articu- 
lated, through childhood and adolescence, 
where we begin to encounter a world 
hostile to our desires, to maturity, where 
we have learned to school our desires to 
_ the possibility of their fulfillment. Matu- 
_vity, which some of us never reach, is the 
\ harmonious adjustment between desire 
and the object of desire. Virtue is the 
\ quality of mature desire, Mr. Lippmann 
affirms, and he calls this attitude Dis- 
_ interestedness. The traditional Christian 
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Apostolic faith which once conquered the 
world. 

Protestantism cannot retrace her steps. 
She has made the great compromise, and 
is neither scientific nor Christian in her 
attitude. 

The future of religion belongs to Chris- 
tian Catholicism, or to a catholic Human- 
ism with a vision and program for 
world unity as comprehensive as human 
experience. 

Unitarianism made the great departure, 
opened the doors, showed the way. If she 
should close the doors now, and refuse to 
make the next great adventure, she would 
utterly fail of her mission in the world. 
Christian Catholicism or a catholic Hu- 
manism! Which will it be? The think- 
ing world of trained minds will decide. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Reviewing a Review 


conception of a kind Father watching 
over all our needs and a Heaven at last 
where every wish is gratified, is a childish 
conception; the Buddhistic teaching of 
the ordering, or negation, of all desire, 
mature. The Gospel of John, St. Augus- 
tine, and Spinoza were exponents of a 
mature way of life. 

“The principle of Humanism is detach- 
ment, understanding, and disinterestedness 
in the presence of reality itself.” “To 
become detached from one’s passions and 


to understand them consciously is to 
render them _ disinterested. A distin- 
terested mind is harmonious with itself 


and with reality.” The Good Life, the 
life in which desires and their objects 
coincide, the life in which right relations 
have been established, is the disinterested 
life, in which contemplation has replaced 
passion. 

This view of life is subject to two 
errors in the hands of two different types 
of human beings: first, the powerful and 
pugnacious. “A mature desire is inno- 
cent.” “Mature desires are those which 
ean be fulfilled.” But there is nothing 
in Mr. Lippmann’s argument to specify 
that they must be wishes which run 
counter to no other man’s wishes or that 
imperil no future good for self or an- 
other. And how many are the desires 
usually accounted unethical which run 
counter to no opposition at all, except our 
own objective standards of right and 
instilled, if you 


wrong, authoritatively 
will; but are we willing to relinquish 
them? If we discipline our desires so 


that only those capable of fulfillment are 
functioning, are they therefore innocent? 

But in Mr. Lippmann’s book, it is the 
opposite error which is most apparent. 
There the doctrine of Disinterestedness 
comes very near to a doctrine of ineffec- 
tuality, a refuge for the defeated: What 
I cannot have is wrong—I must negate 
the wish. It is the withdrawal of a sen- 
sitive soul from the tumble and jostle of 
modern life into an inner sanctuary of 
peace and order, freed from passion or 
desire, thinking about things, not feeling 
them. 
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This is a legitimate retreat for certain 
highly organized humans—a good one, as 
it is time-honored. But would it be a 
desirable one for the whole of a democ- 
racy to adopt? Does it not imply an 
acceptance of a _ laissez-faire attitude? 
Would it not tend toward the acceptance 
of reality, with no attempt to mold it 
nearer to our hearts’ desire? Where is 
the hatred of all wrong in an ethic of 
disinterestedness? Who would roll up his 
sleeves to pitch into cleaning up the 
messes of life? Who would throw his 
whole self, heart, mind, body, soul, into 
the service of great and noble causes? 
who follow gleams and quest for Grails? 
These are necessary motifs, too, in our 
American democracy. There would be 
something sadly lacking to our future if 
we should “go disinterested” at just this 
stage of adolescence. 


Pomona, Cauir. JuLia N. BUDLONG. 


An Explanation 


In reply to several inquiries, the Editor 
wishes to say the editorial of August 8, 
“After Fifteen Years’, on which Justice 
William R. Pattangall of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Maine commented in a 
letter published August 22, was written by 
the Acting Editor, who also replied to 
Justice Pattangall. The Editor was on 
vacation during August, and the editorial 
conduct of THE REGISTER was entirely in 
the hands of the Acting Editor. 


Deserved Commendation 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
We desire to add to what has already 
been said about Alliance Week at Star 
Island in 1929 a word in recognition of 
the valued service of Mrs. Jessie HE. 
Donahue in reporting the meetings. Her 
story of Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon’s lec- 
tures on Personality, as printed daily in 
The Boston Evening Transcript, was re- 
markable for its accuracy, completeness, 
and vividness. Many who were unable to 
go to the Shoals this year have written of 
their satisfaction in being able to keep in 
touch through these reports. The same is 
true with reference to the helpful chapel 
talks given: by Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe. 
Mrs. Donahue has a rare gift of convey- 
ing the atmosphere and spirit of the 
meetings that lends color and charm to 
what is anything but a mere résumé. 

In addition to these reports, she has 
summed up the week for the readers of 
Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER in admirable 
fashion, with one omission. She modestly 
withheld the name of the toastmistress 
who made the banquet one of our best. 
It was Mrs. Donahue herseif, to whom 
the committee and all who were present 
give heartfelt thanks and offer this 
tribute of appreciation of a full week’s 
generous and understanding and efficient 
service. 


CAROLINE S. ATHERTON. 
For the Committee. 


CuIcAGo, Irt.—The People’s Church, 
Unitarian, has established a “Pastor’s 
Cabinet”, composed of the presidents and 
other members of all the organizations of 
the church. 
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Snowden’s Astounding Prestige 


Os THIS SIDE, Philip Snowden has been little 
understood. Most of the comment upon his 
performance at The Hague in demanding the rights 
of Great Britain in the reparations settlement. ac- 
cording to the Young Plan has been critical, even 
abusive. He deserves praise, for he did a good job. 
What he actually achieved ought to be properly 
estimated. We are grateful to that urbane and ex- 
cellent journalist, 8S. K. Ratcliffe, who never goes 
wide of good judgment, for his letter from London 
last week in The Nation. No man since the elder 
William Pitt, he declares, has gained for himself 
such a position of “unequaled honor and popularity 
with the British people” as Snowden. There are 
two main reasons for the “astounding spectacle”. 
The first is, Snowden restored his country to a 
dignified and independent place among the other 
powers of Europe, and made her people feel that 
England is no longer a vassal taking what is given 
to her, yielding what is demanded of her, especially 
by France, in all of the negotations since the Great 
War. A Laborite Chancellor is a high patriot! 
When MacDonald sent Snowden to the confer- 
ence, he knew precisely what he was about, as he 
also believed that the preceding statesmen of 
Britain had got the worse of it in simple matters of 
right and justice. That is to say, the greater reason 
for Snowden’s magnificent prestige is a moral, even 
a spiritual one—the dignity of a nation’s soul. The 
most idealistic and intelligent people of the country 
are rejoicing. Of the second reason less may be 
said, except that it appeals to the practical kind of 
people, who are not highly sensitive to the abstract 
moral question. When the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer required the uttermost farthing (or mark), 
he was intelligible to the average business mind and 
the plain man of the street. They wanted to hear a 
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sound like real money, and they heard it. 
were tired of making all the sacrifices. 
Taken together, Snowden’s two definite gains for 
his Government were enough to win the approba- 
tion of the whole Empire. We are not accepting his 


- They 


stickling for the money as the highest kind of states-— 


manship, but in so doing he was not unjust; and 


besides, what difference does a few millions of dol- , 


lars make, anyhow? As Mr. Ratcliffe says, “Every- 
body knows that in the end the reparations will not 
and cannot be paid.” It is the war’s “vast economic 
illusion”. 


Day of Decision! 


HEN THIS ISSUE of THE REGISTER comes to 

our readers, we know what will happen. The 
ministers at least, no matter what they may be 
doing, will see William A. Marzolf’s article and 
they will begin and go through with it. Then they 
will make a variety of comments. Not one of these 
readers will lay down the paper without a word. It 
is impossible for them to do so. Some will preach 
the coming Sunday on the theme. Agree, disagree, 
or go part way with him, they will realize that he 
has stated the case of religion to-day as, to the best 
of our knowledge, it has nowhere been so well 
stated. We have come toa great day of decision ! 


A majority of Unitarians cannot avoid the con- - 


clusion that there is for our Fellowship but one of 
two ways, as Mr. Marzolf clearly marks out. The 
fact is patent, if we know our Unitarian history 
truly. We have been carrying on a strife the past 
decade and more, and we might as well make it 
clear, and even abrupt if that is necessary. There 
can be no leading to Modernism without the de- 
struction of Unitarianism! We cannot compromise 
without committing suicide. We broke from the 
traditional Protestant Christianity when Channing 
utterly revolutionized religious thinking and _ re- 
nounced as absurd and monstrous the prevailing 
doctrines of his day. At that time there were those 
who said we were no longer Christian. But they 
were wrong. What was called Christian truth was 
uncouth and incredible to our revolting fathers. 
They made, as creative souls within Christendom, 
a new Christian body of beliefs, and now the rest of 
the churches have in some part come up to where 
we were a century ago. What was heresy is ortho- 
doxy! John C. Petrie shows, for example, how 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, a typical Modernist, has 
caught up to Channing. 

But truth goes marching on. Those beliefs are 
not the beliefs of our day. The new ideas, like the 
ideas of Channing, are called unchristian and athe- 
istic. It sounds familiar. We repudiate that false 
charge. It is grotesque. Christianity is a living 
organism. Its characteristic is continuity and his- 
toric growth. Nothing varies from age to age so 
much as doctrine. If Christianity has persistent 
characteristics, it also manifests itself in “an enor- 
mous amount of constant change”, says James Bis- 
sett Pratt. Far from departing from Christianity 
in making these changes, we have been, in fact, its 
leaders! All the intelligent world knows it is true. 
No matter what new doctrines we may declare, we 
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cannot be more heretical, or more Christian, in the 
sense in which Unitarians have always used the 
word, than Channing was and all who followed in 
his glorious train have been. 

One thing we must get clearly in mind. To bea 
Christian does not mean holding to any specific 
doctrine of theology as an infallible, authoritative, 
final truth. Not one of them is beyond question. 
To be a Christian means to seek the truth in perfect 
freedom for the sake of holiness. This principle we 
have inherited from the great Catholic Christian 
tradition. We declare, in this our time of boldness, 


_that there is no other Christianity. A great day is 


dawning! 


Catholic School Children 


ARDINAL O’CONNELL is not the only prelate 

who is having trouble with Catholic parents 
who do not send their children to parochial schools, 
but he is most outspoken. The defection and dis- 
obedience is widespread. As the days of vacation 
end, the Church’s thoughts turn to the serious prob- 
lem, and Cardinal O’Connell publishes typical re- 
proof and threatening. He cannot understand how 
“any Catholic mother with plenty of money can 
take her children away from a Catholic school, .. . 
where they live in the daily atmosphere of religion, 
and send them to a secular school where the atmos- 
phere is anything but religious”. Such a mother 
‘Fs not a Catholic at heart” and “she is not desery- 
ing of absolution”. Growing more drastic, he com- 
mands, ‘‘Confessors . . . are not to give absolution 
to such women, who, for mere social reasons, de- 
prive their children of their highest birthright... .” 
Why does he qualify with “for social reasons”? Will 
that save him from embarrassment in cases that 
may come to his judgment? As matter of fact, the 
canons of the Church on the school question are 
explicit and detailed, though they leave a loophole 
also. Canon 1374 provides: 


Catholic children must not attend non-Catholic, neutral, or 
mixed schools; that is, such as are also open to non-Catholics. 
It is for the Bishop of the place alone to decide, according to 
the instructions of the Apostolic See, in what circumstances, 
and with what precautions, attendance at such schools may 
be tolerated, without danger of perversion to the pupils. 

Catholics in numbers have taken the school ques- 
tion into their own hands, for three main reasons. 
They do not want their children to grow up with 
segregated, bigoted minds, apart from the world 
they must hereafter live in. They desire for their 
children the economic and social advantages that 
are not to be found adequately within Catholic 
circles. And most of all, as they rise in the scale, 
they want no dictation from the Church. 


Our Supreme Desire 


ET US SAY for the benefit of readers who have 
come to THE REGISTER in recent years, that from 
the historic days of deliberation at Versailles in 
1919 to the present, the Editor has believed with his 
whole soul in the League of Nations. When the 
espousal of what to’him has always been a holy 
cause was most unpopular, the Editor stood fast 
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and spoke plainly. Never in all these fateful ten 
years has a syllable of doubt, much less disfavor, 
about the wisdom of the League been written by the 
Editor. His course has been as straight and sure as 
a beam of light. 

All efforts beside the League for the promotion of 
world peace have had our approbation; but our 
supreme desire is the League, in which we have 
greater faith than in any and all of the substitutes 
offered for a way to the consummation. In our 
judgment, every document and every agency that 
may be conceived can but confirm the comprehen- 
sive wisdom of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. The League has within itself the genius of 
adaptation to a changing world. It is sufficient 
unto itself. From the World Court to the Kellogg 
Pact, all that has been agreed upon in principle, all 
that has been set up for practical operation, is, in 
effect, but a part of the grand emprise, the League 
of Nations. 

To this conclusion we adhere after a decade of 
study and deliberation, of continuous observation of 
the nations and peoples. We do not qualify our 
faith and allegiance. We are for the League of Na- 
tions completely and decisively. If we have en- 
dured for years a state of disappointment because 
this country of ours has not become a member of the 
League, we hold more resolutely than ever that we 
shall some day act as we should have acted in 1919. 


Oldest Religious Paper? 


UR FRIENDS of the Christian Church have 

been making some account of the anniversary 
of their good journal, The Herald of Gospel [nberty, 
which is now 121 years old, having been founded 
September 1, 1808. We have high esteem for the 
people of that communion, the so-called Christian 
Connection. We remember that they created Anti- 
och College and chose Horace Mann for its first 
president. It is frequently claimed by them that 
their paper is the oldest religious journal in this 
country. This interests us, because we also have 
pretensions to that distinction. 


This paper [says The Herald of September 5] has had a 
continuous existence in fact, but not in form, nor name, since 
its beginning in 1808. Many investigations have been made 
concerning this claim to priority, all of which have contributed 
evidence to the claim made by its founder and first editor. 


If neither its form nor its name has continued in 
The Herald since the beginning, as we here read, 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER need not withdraw its 
claim in this comparison, at least, to be the oldest 
religious journal in the country bearing its original 
name. We have a continuing history since 1821. 
The main thing about a journal is its name. When 
that changes, it no longer exists as it did before. If 
it returns to the name, it does not restore its con- 
tinuity. There are many religious papers which 
have been combined with other papers and have 
changed their names, but we know of none that has 
borne the same title from the beginning as long as 
THE REGISTER. We think it a good opportunity to 
settle this question. Will the church editors tell 
their histories? 
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Taking Account of Stock 


Now that the summer is over, it is a good time to recall the books we 
have read during the past three months, and reckon up our literary gains 
and losses. Ordinarily, the vacation season offers a favorable opportunity 
for catching up in our reading, which during the rest of the year too often 


falls into arrears. 


In New England, however, the summer just past has 


produced such an unprecedented array of pleasant days and evenings, that, 
for most of us, beguiled by the lure of out-of-doors, reading has proved far 
from easy. Nor has the literature produced been strikingly above the 
ordinary. The books published have, for the most part, lacked notability. 
Yet, in our own recent literary memories, a few titles stand out distinctly. 
Among biographies, Lloyd Striker’s Andrew Johnson, and Jonathan 
Leonard's Life of Steinmetz were decidedly worth reading. Of novels, best 
and most gratefully do we remember Mrs. Neti’s Lone Voyagers, Sinclair 
Lewis’s Dodsworth, Mrs. Morrow’s Splendor of God, Maud Diver’s A Wild 
Bird, and John Buchan’s Courts of the Morning. Among works of general 
literature, the one which pleased us most was Leon Schalit’s Study of John 
Galsworthy. All of these volumes we are glad to have read, and gladly 


commend them to your notice. 


Mother Eddy 


Mrs. Eppy: THE BIOGRAPHY OF A VIRGINAL 
Minp. By Edwin Franden Dakin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


The most notable feature of this work 
is the spirit of fairness pervading it 
throughout. It is the more convincing and 
impressive because its author never yields 
to the temptation to be intolerant or sen- 
sational, but succeeds in maintaining stead- 
fastly a spirit of strict impartiality. While 
Mr. Dakin states the plain truth, without 
fear or favor, he never shows bias, con- 
tent to let the facts speak for themselves. 
He might well have done otherwise. 
Both the personality and the career of 
the high priestess of Christian Science 
offer rich opportunities for the satirist. 
In them are sensational facts aplenty: 
Easy enough would it have been to treat 
them with unsparing ridicule, to exploit 
Mrs. Eddy as an unscrupulous charlatan, 
to interpret her religion as a hopeless 
jumble of credulity and superstition, as 
unscientific as it is unchristian. That Mr. 
Dakin has resisted this impluse, as he has 
failed to adopt the fashion set by many 
biographers of the modern school, makes 
the result of his efforts the more persua- 
sive and devastating. That Christian 
Scientists will not like it and are likely to 
put it on the church’s Index Expurga- 
torius, we may take for granted. At their 
hands, it will probably come in for treat- 
ment no less harsh than that meted out 
to Miss Milmine’s biography, published 
more than twenty years ago, copies of 
which now are exceedingly rare, so com- 
pletely has it been suppressed by the de- 
votees of Eddyism. But, as in the case of 
Miss Milmine’s book, Mr. Dakin’s work, 
to the mind of the open-minded reader, 
seeking for facts unadorned, uninfluenced 
by pleas of sentimentality and emotional 
prejudice, can scarcely fail to bring con- 
viction. For here is the plain truth about 
Mrs. Eddy and the church she founded 


A. R. H. 


presented in the light wherein they are 
likely to be accepted not only by the un- 
biased thinker of to-day but by posterity. 

What Mr. Dakin has set out to do is 
to construct a biography of the inner life 
of Mother Eddy. In his story, the central 
theme is less the external facts of her 
career than the development of her per- 
sonality. In the words of its subtitle, this 
is “The Biography of a Virginal Mind”. 
His purpose is to search out the deeper 
impulses, to explore the secret chambers 
of a mentality in which thought was ever 
subordinated to the emotions, whose pos- 
sessor was always dominated by the will 
to believe, never being troubled by scruples 
of intellectual honesty. Throughout her 
long life, Mrs. Eddy believed what she 
wanted to believe, and, like many another, 
only thought she thought. As her latest 
biographer reveals, her life was one long 
battle with a _ reality she persistently 
denied, and which in the end conquered 
her. Her faith in the power of spirit and 
the nonreality of physical and material 
truths notwithstanding, to the end of her 
days she permitted her sufferings to be 
relieved by physicians and the application 
of anesthetics, while her belief in Mali- 
cious Animal Magnetism grew by what it 
fed on until it became a veritable obses- 
sion, darkening all her thoughts, making 
her the slave of fears insatiate, portentous, 
terrible. Even at the time of her greatest 
success, when she was rich, famous, and 
her lightest word with her followers had 
the weight of supernatural authority, only 
the inmates of her household knew of the 
terrors which beset her night and day. 

It is a striking story, absorbing, dra- 
matic, almost incredible, perhaps the most 
remarkable in the entire range of Ameri- 
ean biography. For it recounts the life- 
long battle against ill health fought by a 
woman who was a nervous invalid for 
many years, who never was completely 
normal, either physically or mentally, who 
only in her late sixties, by sheer perse- 
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verance and her own unaided efforts bat- 
tled her way up out of obscurity to wealth 
and world-wide fame, with such vigor 
and unremitting self-confidence that she © 
founded a new religion, counted her ad-~ 
herents by the thousands,-and in her old 
age was worshiped as a god. And all this 
was attained with the aid of mental re- 
sources which were never anything but 
second rate. What enabled this woman to 
win through were such qualities as as- 
tuteness, inordinate ambition, shrewd 
knowledge of human nature, and ability 
to play upon the weaknesses of others; a 
gift for seizing opportunities, indomitable 
courage of a certain kind; above all, a 
self-confidence and faith in her gospel 
which nothing was able to weaken or de- 
stroy.. Such was Mary Baker Glover Pat- 
terson Eddy. This is the personality that 
Mr. Dakin unfolds before his reader’s 
eyes. 

Every statement of importance is but- 
tressed by footnotes giving chapter and 
verse for his authority. It is all here— 
the selfish, hysterical, unhappy childhood 
on a New Hampshire farm; the first mar- 
riage, So soon to end in tragedy ; the grow- 
ing invalidism; the meeting with Quimby, 
her introduction by him to the truths of 
mental healing; the ensuing vagabond 
years, with their poverty and unhappi- 
ness, including her ill-fated second matri- 
monial adventure; the first successful 
years in Lynn, followed by her removal 
to Boston; where her reputation grew 
apace; her writing and publication of 
Science and Health; her third brief ex- 
perience in wedlock; then, in old age, 
wealth, phenomenal success, the years at 
Concord, N.H., when she dwelt among 
tawdry splendors accorded the homage of 
a crowned head; and the final phase in 
Chestnut Hill, where her seclusion from 
the public gaze only served to render her 
more mysterious, more powerful, until 
her death, in extreme old age, partook, in 
the eyes of the faithful, almost of the 
nature of translation. Here, also, one 
finds the unvarnished truth concerning the 
sources and composition of her bible; its 
incessant revision by her; the part played 
by Rey. James H. Wiggin in the correction 
of its grammatical errors; the editing of 
its many contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies into a semblance of intelligibility ; 
together with incidents far less admirable 
—the lady’s hard luck in her choice of 
husbands; above all, Mrs. Eddy’s succes- 
sive quarrels with her students, her jeal- 
ousy of their success, her consistent re- 
fusal to brook a rival near her throne. 

We are made acquainted with her suc- 
cessive excommunications of Kennedy, 
Arens, Mrs. Woodbury, and Augusta Stet- 
son, for no other reason than that these 
people dared to think for themselves, won 
for themselves reputations she could ill 
abide, and, in the cases of Mrs. Woodbury 
and Mrs. Stetson, went her one better, in 
that, more intelligent and better educated 
than she, they took Christian Science lit- 
erally, and proceeded to draw from it im- 
plications greater and more extensive 
than she had ever dreamed of. The sordid 
story is given of the many lawsuits which 
arose to render life burdensome for 
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Mrs. Bady i ie her old age, furnishing new 
grounds for dread of that “M. A. M.” 
_ which always shadowed her thoughts like 
a haunting terror. Riches brought 
troubles manifold. Her descendants, by 
blood and adoption, had a keen eye on her 
financial demonstrations. The newspapers 
gave her little rest. 

In a measure, the book is a history of 
Christian Science to date. But its pri- 
mary interest is biographical. Always, 
the central figure is this woman. Mrs 
Eddy was neither attractive nor admir- 
able. She was uneducated, selfish, un- 
scrupulous. That what truth there is in 
her religion, she got from Quimby, there 
ean be no question. Yet there was some- 
thing gallant in the way she refused to 
be downed. She held to her illusions and 
insisted upon their truth to the end. Mr. 
Dakin says: “Such a will to achieve in 
the face of every barrier which reality 
and imagination could present, is the 
after all, does 
not need marble monuments. | Nor need 
she be ashamed in death to have her fel- 
lows know what were the difficulties above 
which she fought to rise. For there are 
few indeed who may not see their paltry 
weaknesses magnified many times in her 
own frail self, and, so seeing, understand 
how admirable was the will ‘with which 
she countered them. ... So it was in her 


‘gallant struggle to achieve, despite every 


human limitation; that Mary Baker Eddy 
revealed whatever divinity may glow in 
man.” Yet, as the founder of a religion, 
and in view of the influence she exerted 
upon her disciples, their blind obedience 
to her despotic will, her story is, no less, 


an ironic commentary upon human nature. 
—— A. R. H. 


Church Architecture 


BUILDING THE Housp or Gop. By Elbert UM. 
Conover. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. $2.50. 

A book of considerable value, offered to 
ministers, architects, and interested lay- 
men, dealing with the significance of the 
church building, its location, problems 
of construction, equipment, decoration, 
acoustics, and similar matters. “There 
are many evidences’, says Mr. Conover, 
“that we are entering upon an epoch of 
church building in America that may ex- 
ceed in extent some of the great historical 
periods of this endeavor”. If this is 
true—and the book has a great number 
of illustrative pictures of recent church 
buildings—Mr. Conover has done a worthy 
service in his discussions and suggestions. 


“Ugliness in a building’, he says, “is in- 
-iquity”. 


And it is not only beauty that he 
is seeking, but utility and the fitting ex- 
pression of the language and spirit of re- 
ligion. After a summary of early reli- 
gious architecture, there is a concise 
survey of our British heritage and our 
American chureh building of the past. 
Then the modern problem is envisaged. 
Mr. Conover states that “modern archi- 
tectural schools have done practically 
nothing to encourge a sympathetic con- 
ception of Christian architecture’. He 
finds many architects, however, who are 
sensible of “the requirements of a spirit- 
ual expression in architecture”. The book 
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is heartily commended to the people of 
our churches for its sanity and wisdom, 
its interesting comments and serviceable 


suggestions. F. R..S. 
Maine 
MAINE, PAST AND PRESENT. Maine Writers 
Research Club. Boston: D. CGC. Heath & Co. 
$2.00. 


This book has been prepared to serye 
several uses. It is to be used as a reader 
in the elementary schools of the State. 
A second use is to reach the wideiy 
scattered State of Maine Club meémbers. 
Few cities of any size in the United 
States are without such a club, to the 
meetings of which former residents of the 
State flock with a loyal devotion and en- 
thusiasm not surpassed in any other or- 
ganization. These members will read it 
with joy and a quickened pride. It has 
also been written with the hope that 
visitors and tourists may find it useful-as 
well as interesting. One hundred and 
seventeen towns have been studied mainly 
by authors living in the neighborhood, 
with special reference to meet the re- 
quirements of local interest and pride. 
Many illustrations, as well as poems by 
Maine authors, add to the attractiveness 


of the volume. W.F.G. 
Buchan’s Latest 
THe Courts OF THE MORNING. By John 
Buchan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
82.50. 


Among the non-too-many really suecess- 
ful novels of the current season, the latest 


story by John Buchan deserves to be 
reckoned. Anything to which Mr. Buchan 
puts his hand makes good reading. Few 


contemporary writers can tell a story so 
well as he. Not since Stevenson have we 
had a novelist possessing in quality and 
quantity so may of the gifts of the true 
writer of romantic fiction—good humor, 
sympathy, imagination, fire, a keen knowl- 
edge of human nature, an unerring sense 


of drama, taste, and instinctive refine- 
ment. He is never vulgar, and he is 


He can write a story wherein 
thrill follows thrill, holding the reader’s 
absorbed attention from cover to cover. 

Such a yarn is The Courts of the Morn- 
ing. This time, Mr. Buchan seeks new fields. 
The scene of his latest story is laid in a 
mythical South American republic, within 
whose borders a revolution against the 
mining corporation which dominates its 
life is successfully engineered by a group 
of patriots and outsiders, led by a native 
landowner and a Scotch anpienad: Their 
adventures are many and exciting. <A 
notable character is Castor, the captain of 
industry who is won over to the rebel 
cause. Although almost four hundred 
pages long, the story seems short, so well 
is it told, such an atmosphere of verisi- 
militude is Mr. Buchan able to maintain 


throughout. A.R. H. 


never dull. 


Tabloid Reviews 
Gops anp Man—THe ATTAINMENT OF IM- 
morrTauiry. By W. J. Perry. New York: 
William Morrow and Company. $1.00. 


Hyphenated titles may mislead. This 
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one is likely to. The book is not on the 
theme of Ingersoll lectures, but is a very 
doctrinaire piece of anthropology. For 
anybody’ who wishes to see a_ scientific 
theory based upon an unusual paucity of 
evidences, we commend this little book. 
It is a sort of application to religious 
customs and rituals of the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession. The Pawnee plant- 
ing ritual is traced through Mexico to the 
Orient. The theory of the one-spot origin 
of cultural customs is a familiar one in 
anthropology, as applied to special cases. 
For example, everyone knows that the use 
of horses spread from the landing of the 
Spaniards in Mexico all over the American 
wilderness. But in the present supposed 
instance of religious rituals, the method 
of proof is the familiar one of emphasiz- 
ing the likenesses and ignoring the differ- 
ence, also leaving out of account the factor 
of the likeness of human mental processes 
the world over. Approximately, the argu- 
ment is supported by a suggestion that 
the doctrine of “the divine right of kings” 
originated in Egypt instead of in the need 
for military leaders. 8. S..E. 


AMERICAN ATHLETES OF To-DAY. 

Johnston.. Boston: L. C. 

$2.50. 

This book comes in the “Famous” series. 
Johnston has written previously seven 


FAMOUS 
Charles H. L. 
and Company. 


By 
Page 


books dealing with discoverers, generals, 
scouts, frontiersmen, Indian chiefs, 
et cetera, who became famous. In this 


volume he has selected persons who have 
achieved distinction in their particular 
branch of sport: Charles A. Lindbergh, 
aviation; George Herman Ruth, baseball; 
James Joseph Tunney, boxing; Harry E. 
Wilson, football; Robert T. Jones, golf; 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., polo; Clarence De 
Mar, track athletics; Gertrude Ederle, 
swimming; William Tilden, 2d, and Helen 
Wills, tennis. The book has a_ good 
motive in aiming to show the youth of 
America that great athletic feats: are ac- 
complished only with persistence, careful 
living, and a high degree of skill. It is 
interestingly written, and is sure to be 
read once the first few pages are scanned. 
It has also the merit of being unusual in 
its subject-matter. 


SLEEVELESS PRRAND, 
New York: Wiliam 
$2.50. 

We finished this novel with varied feel- 
ings. That it has no little power, there 
can be no question. Its dominant quali- 
ties are imagination, insight, understand- 


By Norah C. James. 


Morrow and Company. 


ing. The plot pictures three days in the 
life of two people, a man and a woman, 


determined to end their lives. Through 
the influence of the heroine, the man is 
led to reconsider his decision. With the 
woman’s suicide, the story ends. Al- 
though the environment wherein the nar- 
rative develops is sordid to the last de- 
gree, the story has a spiritual quality by 
no means lacking in a certain beauty. 
Outspoken beyond the limits prescribed 
eyen by an age in which nothing is left to 
the reader’s imagination, we do not won- 
der that its publication was banned by 
the British censor. A, R. Hy 
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Two Tales 


FRANCES 


A Runaway English Boy at 
Old Jamestown 


There were English boys on board the 
ships that landed at Jamestown in the 
long ago. One of them, whose name was 
Henry, had run away from a good home. 
His father was Sir Henry Spelman. At 
this late day we do not know what went 
so wrong in the boy’s heart that he chose 


to eross the wild Atlantic to seek his 
fortune in the New World. It may be 


that his mother asked him to take care of 
the baby in the absence of the nursemaid. 

Whatever was the reason, the fact is 
that the boy tied a bundle of belongings 
to the end of a stick and, in 1609, sailed 
with other adventurers in the ship Unity, 
bound for Virginia. Perhaps he was bome- 
sick at the very beginning, when storms 
long kept the ships in sight of England. 

After five months at sea he must have 
enjoyed the lovely day when “all hands 
fell to work’ and unloaded the ships at 
Jamestown. We may be sure, too, that he 
was one of the number who chose to sleep 
on the earth under the stars, instead of 
in a tent, that first night in the New World. 

Like all English boys of that time, 
Henry must have felt a great curiosity 
about the Indians. Before he had been 
long in North America, he found himself 
living with them as a captive. As days 
passed, and he was marched farther and 
farther into the depths of the forest, he 
had reason to wish himself at home in 
England. He had not run away to live 
with Red Men. He had sought a great 
adventure with a company of gentlemen 
and had doubtless shared their hope of 
finding gold. He must have expected to re- 
turn to his family, a rich and famous man. 

Now he was in the great North American 
forest living with savages. At last his 
captors sold him to one of their chiefs 
who was, we are told, the “King of Pas- 
petanzy”. Next he knew, he was given to 
the chief's favorite wife as her servant. 

By this time Henry had learned that 
the Indian women and children did all the 
housework, so to speak, besides all the 
hard labor of an Indian village. He 
planted corn, and beans and pumpkins. 
He pounded corn into meal for bread. He 
carried wood for fires, and of course, slept 
in a wigwam. He became, in fact, the 
dutiful slave of all the squaws of the 
chief's household, and obeyed their slight- 
est commands, 

At last, when the favorite wife dis- 
covered that the white boy could be 
trusted, she turned her little papoose over 
to him for care. So here was a_high- 
spirited English lad who had run away 
from home because he objected to all 
restraint; here he was in the vast wilder- 
ness, acting as nursemaid to an Indian 
baby in a wigwam. 


MARGARET FOX 


However, there were two comforting 
facts to cheer Henry, the nursemaid. 
There were no English boys near to poke 
fun at him, and in his loneliness he quickly 
learned to love the little papoose. He 
slept with the baby and cuddled it through 
the long nights. Maybe while all others 
were sleeping, the white boy often wept 
for homesickness, comforted only by the 
warm presence of the Indian baby. And 
it was well for Henry that he was always 
kind to that child. 

One day the chief went to visit another 
chief, or, as the English told it, he went 
to visit another king. His favorite squaw 
straightway decided to go on a visit to her 
father. She ordered Henry to carry the 
baby in his arms all the way. The baby 
was heavy and the journey was long. 
Henry rebelled. He said up and down that 
he would not walk endless miles and carry 
that great baby. 

The squaw struck him blow after blow. 


All in Turn 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


The little leaves have been so good— 
They stayed with Mother Tree 

The summer long; but now at last 
The wind has set them free. 


They've all put on their party clothes 
Of russet, gold, and red; 

And now with eager, restless grace, 
They fly from overhead. 


They whirl with every saucy breeze, 
They dance like gypsies gay; 

With all their leafy might, they keep 
Their autumn holiday. 


And meanwhile I must sit in school... 
Oh, well! Perhaps I should; 

For I was playing all the time 
The little leaves were good. 


That made Henry so angry that he forgot 
that there might be fatal consequences. 
Anyway, he struck her back, blow for blow. 
In fact, he knocked her down. At that 
the other wives of the chief straightway 
gave Henry a terrible beating. 

The little papoose didn’t see his grandpa 
that time, because his mother was not 
strong enough to carry him in her arms a 
long day’s journey through the forest, and 
Henry still refused to go. 

The squaw told him to just wait until 
her chief came home and then see what 
would happen, or words to that effect. 

Henry was still angry enough to be fear- 
less when the king came home. It seems 
that fights were nothing new in the big 
family of the Indian chief. And when 
Henry told his story in the midst of the 
family circle, the king picked up a club 
and knocked down the wife who had tried 
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to make the white boy slave carry her 
baby on a journey. 

Henry told the whole story himself when 
he was finally restored to the colony at 
Jamestown after living several years as 
the servant of Indians. He admitted that 
he was terribly scared when he saw the 
chief knock his own favorite wife to the 
ground. He was so scared that he ran 
away and begged one of the neighbors to 
hide him. Henry was sure that the chief 
would kill him, and the Indian neighbors 
shared his belief. 

However, the baby saved him. That 
little Indian baby missed Henry so that 
he cried and screamed and screamed and 
cried, and would not go to sleep. No one 
could sleep in the king’s wigwam, and the 
king was weary from his long journey. 

The baby’s mother could not quiet the 
little fellow. He yelled and howled for 
Henry, until at midnight the king lost his 
patience. He sent Indians in search of 
Henry, and, when the white boy was 
found, the Indian baby was given to him. 
In no time after that, that darling little 
Indian baby was asleep in Henry’s arms. 

The next morning the king sent for the 
white boy. By this time he was good- 
natured and promised Henry that no harm 
should touch him. The papoose loved him, 
and that was enough. 

Henry Spelman lived to return to his 
friends and to write the story of his 
captivity. But he never forgot that, even 
as Captain John Smith owed his life to 
Pocahontas, his own life had been saved 
in the Virginia wilderness by the love of 
an Indian baby. 


True Story of the Contented 
Colonial Ox 


“In the good old colony days when we 
were under the king”, something happened 
that has not been told too often. The 
story is about a farmer who lived in one 
of the first houses ever built in Rhode 
Island. 

In those days no one ever thought of 
locking doors at night, and during the cold 
weather fires were always kept burning in 
the huge fireplaces. These fireplaces were 
so big the houses were usually cold and 
draughty. 

One morning in the middle of a hard 
winter, the farmer got up early to go to 
the barn to feed his cattle. He shivered 
when he came down stairs, because he 
found the house icy cold. He soon learned 
the reason. The front door was wide 
open, and so much snow had blown in 
that the floor was piled with snowdrifts. 
The farmer supposed that the wind had 
blown the door open, so no wonder the 
house was cold! 

Whether he took time then to shovel out 
the snow we do not know, but we do know 
that he did not wait to stir the coals from 
under the ashes and put fresh logs on the 
fire. On that bitterly cold morning the 
farmer was just then thinking more about 
his cattle than about the comfort of his 
own family. The first thing on his pro- 
gram was to feed the cattle. 

He found the barn door open and dis- 
covered that an ox was missing. The 
farmer could not afford to lose an ox, 
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beeause oxen hauled his wood, plowed his 
fields, and took the family sleighriding on 
holidays and to church on Sundays. Be- 
sides, oxen were living creatures, and must 
not be allowed to suffer. It may be that 
this ox was a pet, because the farmer felt 
so sad to find him missing! He couldn't 
bear to think that his ox was somewhere 
out in that bitter cold and drifting snow. 

He hurried back to the house to waken 
the family and to get the big boys out to 
help him search for the missing ox. 

Well, the farmer didn’t have to go far. 
The fireplace in the house was opposite 
the entrance door, and as the farmer 
walked in he saw a strange sight. There, 
stretched out almost in the fireplace, was 
the huge ox, having a beautiful time. He 
was chewing his cud and enjoying the 
cheerful warmth. It looked as if a small 
mountain had moved into the room. 

Then the farmer knew why there were 


Shine, Little Lamp 


Shine, little lamp, shine over bay and 
bar ; 
What matters it thou art not sun or 
star? 
Some light thou hast, and light in dark 
shines far. 
Shine on the world until the dawn 
of day! 
Shine, little lamp; 
shall mark 
How faithfully thou liftest up thy spark, 
Oh, they will know the world is not all 
dark. : 
Shine for the world; there's comfort 
in thy ray. 


when weary eyes 


Shine, liftl lamp; and happy shouldst 
thou be! 
I would I were a little lamp like thee, 
And, shining here or far out on the sea, 
Help burn the shadows of the world 
away ! 
Shine, little lamp; I give thee oil to 
shine ; 
Oil, oil I need in this poor heart of mine. 
Ay, faith, more faith—that is the oil 
divine ; 
Faith gives us power to shine and to 
obey. 


O Father God, make me a lamp to stand 
With Thy dear lamps that keep the great 
command ; 
Pour oil in me, trim me with Thine own 
hand! 
I, too, would shine the utmost that 
I may. 
Samuel Valentine Cole. 


Sentence Sermon 
Virtue is eternal.—JHpictctus. 


snowdrifts in his house. The ox had 
pushed the door open, walked in, and had 
played Cinderella-in-the-ashes. Only of 
course the ox had never found a more 
comfortable winter bed in his life, than in 
the warm ashes of that great fireplace. 
His joy was all over though when the 
farmer saw him. 

Let us hope that before the farmer drove 
the ox back to the barn he called the chil- 
dren down to see the funny sight. Any- 
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way, his family had a story to tell the 
children and grandchildren, down, and 
down, even unto this day. 


[All rights reserved J 


Books for Children 


JUNIPER GREEN. By Mary Willard Keyes. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

An old man of odd but military appear- 
ance appears in a New England village. 
He talks freely enough, save of his own 
past, to which appears to attach a mys- 
tery. He has wit, knowledge of wood- 
craft, and stories to tickle the fancies of 
the juveniles of the village. He is an ex- 
pert marksman, an asset not lost sight of 
by the boys. Due to a queer shift of 
circumstances he becomes suspected and 
slandered. But the boys support him with 
loyalty ; and eventually they are found to 
be right. The queer old man, Captain 
Horatio, was said to walk like a soldier 
or a sailor. He was said to be a disin- 
herited Englishman of family. Some were 
sure he had made a fortune in the Cali- 
fornia gold rush and had squandered it. 
The mystery is promptly introduced and 
carried on entertainingly to the last 
chapter. 


OLAF LOFOTEN, FISHERMAN. By Siri Andrews. 
Translated from the Norwegian of Constance 
Wiel Schram. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 

A story of a Norwegian boy living on 
these cold and picturesque Lofoten Is- 
lands. The occupation of the islanders is 
fishing, and in those frigid northern re- 
gions they live a Spartan-like existence. 
The narrative shows them in their boats 
in all weathers. It describes the manner 
of curing the codfish, and pictures adven- 
tures with unscrupulous thieves. It is a 
distinctly Norse story. The atmosphere 
has not suffered in the translation. Local 
touches and daily habits impress readers 
with the actual lives of these quaint 
people. The book is rather strikingly 
illustrated by Marjorie Flack. : 


Tuer Rep Prior’s Lucacy. By Alfred H. Bill. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
$2.00. 

This is an unusual story. It describes 
vividly and convincingly the adventures 
of an American boy in the French Revolu- 
tion. Henri de Mirecourt witnessed the 
massacre of the Swiss guards at the 
Tuileries. That was the beginning of ad- 
yentures, thrilling and appealing to the 
imagination. Jewels had been concealed 
by the Red Prior in the Abbey Church 
during the Crusades, and the only clue 
was an ancient rhyme. There was Aris- 


tide, the rival; Frontin, Latin scholar, 
friend of Mirecourt; imperious Marie 
Adelaide. Eventually the rubies are 


found; and then the paths of Henri and 
Marie come together in an intriguing love 
story. This tale of treasure, peril, and 
love was selected by the judges in Long- 
man’s Juvenile Prize Contest for its pic- 
tures of old New York; its portrayals of 
the French Revolution; stirring adven- 
ture and fascinating style. After reading 
the tale, one will conclude that the judges 
displayed good taste. 
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KATHERINE HARRING'TON 


Sea Gnomes 


When the waters rise and swell, 

his castle’s where the mermaids dwell. 
When the ocean slips away, 

It is where we children play. 


When it leaves, we hope to find 
One wee mermaid left behind; 
So we build our castles well, 
Lest a fairy come to dwell. 


It is likely they’re too small 

For our eyes to see at all; 

But we search each speck of foam 
For a fairy or a gnome! 


The Airplane 


An airplane flies by every day 
With people in it, so they say; 
It’s great to see it hit the sky— 
It makes me wish that I could fly. 


I’ve named it—it’s the “Bumble Bee”, 
Because it looks like one to me, 

And sounds almost like one, as well. 
But, does it sting? Ah, who can tell? 


The Sandman 


I never saw a sandman 

But down here by the sea; 

I’m going to gather sand for him, 
And take it home with me! 


He visits all the children 

And shakes sand in their eyes; 
So none of them have seen him— 
I wonder if he flies? 


I’d love to be a sandman; 
But—has a sandman wings? 
I’ve asked, but even grown-ups 
Don’t know about such things! 


Safe 


I know I’m always safe at sea, 
Because my dog is guarding me. 

If I go out too far, he barks— 

I s’pose he is afraid of sharks. 

And when I duck beneath a wave, 
He swims to save me. He’s so brave! 


But if I laugh at him he feels 
Offended—tail hung down, he steals 
Back to shore. But he will stay 
Near till I come out each day. 


My dad and mother never worry— 
They know he’ll save me in a hurry; 
So every time I go to sea, 

I always take my dog with me. 


Emptying The Sea 


I’m going to empty out the sea 
And bring it all to shore with me; 
I take my pail in one hand—ho! 
And hoppity-skip, away I go! 


When I come back, I have to pull 

With both hands, for my pail is full; 

It must be salt that makes it weigh 
Such a lot. I can’t empty it all today! 
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Tuckerman School’s Opening 


Mr. Rutledge acting dean in new session 
beginning October 7—Miss 
; Johnson’s plans 


The Tuckerman School, 33 West Cedar 
Street, Boston, Mass., for the training of 
parish workers, will open for the new term 
on October 7, 1929. Miss Harriet BE. John- 
son, for many years its devoted and untir- 
ing dean, has tendered her resignation, to 
take effect July 1, 1980. In appreciation 
of all she has done for the Tuckerman 
School, its board of directors, in accepting 
her resignation, have voted her a year’s 
leave of absence with full salary. Miss 
Johnson plans to study at Oxford Univer- 
sity during the coming year, thus carrying 
out a long-cherished desire. 

In the interim, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
president of the board of directors, has 
been made acting dean, and Miss Annie M. 
Filoon, a graduate of the School, has been 
appointed school administrator. During 
the summer, plans have been maturing and 
renovations have been made in the school 
building. A special curriculum committee 
has been formed and is at work planning 
out a closely related course of study. It 
has also been the endeavor of this commit- 
tee to assemble an outstanding faculty. 

Courses will be offered in the Bible, his- 
tory of religion, pedagogy, psychology, 
English, sociology, secretarial and execu- 
tive work, parish administration, sesthet- 
ies, and other subjects. For those who, 
because of paid positions, may not have 
time for the regular course, there will be 
opportunity to take special work in desired 
fields. 


Clement M. Biddle to Address 


League’s Convention at Lenox 


Clement M. Biddle, head of the Biddle 
Purchasing Company of New York City 
and vice-president of the American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., has been added to the list 
of speakers for the Hastern Convention of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, to be held 
at Lenox, Mass., September 20-22. He will 
address the Saturday evening session, Sep- 
tember 21, on “The Church in Business”. 


Personals 


Announcement is made of the marriage 
of Miss Mary E. Hussey and Donald B. 
Mandell, August 2. Miss Hussey is the 
daughter of Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of the 
First Church in Plymouth, Mass., and lit- 
erary editor of THe Reeister. She had 
recently finished two-and-a-half years’ 
service as church secretary at the Unita- 
rian Church in New Bedford; Mass. Mr. 
Mandell, who is connected with a motor 
company in Boston, Mass., was formerly 
president of the Fireside Club (Y. P. R. U.) 
of the New Bedford church. 


Among “People You Ought to Know”, 
being described in The Boston Herald, 
occurs the name of Mrs. Wenona Osborne 
Pinkham, wife of Rev. Henry W. Pink- 
ham. Mrs. Pinkham is exécutive secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Civic League. 
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Miss Elizabeth Corelli Brown, daughter 
of Rey. and Mrs. William Channing 
Brown, was married at the family home 
in Littleton, Mass., September 4, to 
H. Wayne Harshfield of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Harshfield is a graduate of Wellesley 
College, also of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital Training School for Nurses, and 
holds the degree of B.Se. from Simmons 
College. She has been teaching health 
and hygiene in Cleveland. Mr. Harshfield 
has the degree of Master of Arts from Ohio 
State University, and is superintendent 
of the 4 H Club,work in Cleveland, where 
the couple will make their home. 


Mr. and Mrs. 8. Swarthout of Oak Park, 
Ill., active in the People’s Church, Unita- 
rian, of Chicago, Ill., for many years, cele- 
brated their fifty-ninth wedding anniver- 
sary, August 10. They are planning to 
observe their sixtieth anniversary next 
year by having their pastor, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, perform an anniversary marriage 
ceremony in the church. 


Samuel Barnard of West Newton, Mass., 
who died August 7, was the son of the 
late Rev. Charles F. Barnard of the Bar- 
nard Memorial in Boston, Mass. For 
many years Samuel. Barnard was active 
in the First Unitarian Church in West 
Newton and was associated with the Bar- 
nard Memorial in the continuation of its 
work. 


_ Robert G. Snyder, son of Rev. and Mrs. 

Charles E. Snyder of the First Unitarian 
Church in Sioux City, Iowa, has received 
his Master of Science degree from the 
State University of Iowa, where he has 
been appointed a technician in the patho- 
logical laboratory of the University 
Hospital. 


Visitors at Underwood, Minn. 


The Free Christian Chureh, Unitarian, 
at Underwood, Minn., has had the unusual 
privilege of entertaining several visitors 
from other Unitarian churches in Minne- 
sota this summer. The J. A. Noyes 
family of Duluth attended services during 
the month of July, while in camp on the 
Rolfson beach. Mrs. Noyes assisted the 
choir. Prof. G. §S. Petterson of the 
Teachers College at Mankato lectured, 
one Sunday evening, to a capacity house, 
on “Racial Problems in Society”. A group 
of young people from the Minneapolis 
church spent two weeks here and took 
part in the services; also John Samels of 
Minneapolis, who is the husband of Irma 
Samels, General Alliance director for the 
State of Minnesota. 

Arrangements are under way to have 
two professors from the University of 
Minnesota give addresses at coming Y. P. 
R. U. meetings. 

Rey. John Flint, the minister, is con- 
ducting all morning services in the Eng- 
lish language. 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—In one of a series of 
illustrated articles on “Do You Know Your 
Charleston?’, The News and Courier, in 
its issue of July 29, described the King 
Street gateway to the Unitarian Church. 
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From the Lutheran Church 


Rev. Robert S. Miller comes to his first 
Unitarian pastorate at Lancaster, Pa. 


Rey. Robert 8. Miller, who has assumed 
the pastorate of the Unitarian Church of 
Our Father, in Lancaster, Pa., recently 
left the ministry of the Lutheran Church 
to become a Unitarian. He presented his 
resignation as pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church of Altoona, Pa., July 28, and 
began his new duties in Lancaster, Sep- 


tember 1. To his Lutheran congregation 
he said: 

“The theological standards of the 
Lutheran Church are _ inflexible. The 


Lutheran Church is the most conservative 
body of Protestants in the United States. 
Leaders of the Lutheran Church will 
thank me for that statement. Obviously, 
there is no place in the Lutheran Church 
for one who thinks and believes as I do. 
If I cannot conform to Lutheran teaching 
and doctrine, I must seek fellowship in 
a church that will give men the necessary 
freedom of thought and expression. That 
I have decided to do. 

“IT have no thought of giving up the 
ministry. I do not have to give it up. 
Believing as I do, in a liberal interpreta- 
tion of religion, I shall give myself to 
that task with all my heart. I shall do 
it without prejudice or bitterness against 
anyone who may differ with me. Let no 
one say when I am gone from your midst 
that I have lost faith in the cause of reli- 
gion. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, for I propose to give my heart to 
that cause as I am able to understand it.” 

Mr. Miller was born and reared in 
Johnstown, Pa. He was educated in 
public schools, graduated from Gettysburg 
Academy. He was ordained in 1921 and 
served his first pastorate in Crafton, a 
suburb of Pittsburgh,-Pa. He took post- 
graduate work for one year at the Western 
Theological Seminary and for two years 
in the department of psychology at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

He is thirty-five years old, and this is 
his eighth year in the ministry. He is 
married and is the father of two small 
daughters. 


People’s Church Over WCFL 


The People’s Church, Unitarian, of Chi- 
eago, Ill, began September 15 to broad- 
east its Sunday morning services over 
WCFL (309.1-970), one of the strongest 
stations in America, owned and operated 
by the Chicago Federation of Labor. The 
church will be on the air from 10.45 a.m. 
to 12.30 Pm. The former _ station, 
WMAQ, has been made the official station 
of the University of Chicago, which will 
broadcast its own Sunday morning sery- 
ice in the University chapel. 


Minnesota Conference Meeting 


Meetings of the Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference will be held in Duluth, Minn., 
October 3 and 4, immediately following the 
sessions of the Iowa Unitarian Association, 
announced elsewhere. 
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Curtis W. Reese at Lincoln Center 
To Carry on Free Spiritual Ideals 


A famous institution founded by Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


HEN Dr. Curtis W. Reese relia- 
quishes the secretaryship of the 
Western Conference after New Year’s, to 
take charge of Abraham Lincoln Center 
in Chicago, Ill., he will simply be giving 
his first energies to an institution which 
he has already served for several years 
as a trustee, as dean, and as chairman of 
various departments. > 
The Center was founded in 1905 by 
that great Unitarian, the late Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, and Mrs. Jones has served 
for the .past twenty- 
four years as its super- 
intendent and assistant 
treasurer. The Center 
is a religious institution 
in the true inwardness 
of its avowed purpose 
and its recorded activi- 


ties. As Dr. Reese said 
in an address: 

“The founding, some 
twenty-two years ago, 


of Abraham Lincoln 
Center, was a unique 
experiment in the field 
of social and religious 
activity in America. 
Lincoln Center was not 
established as a social 
‘settlement’ in the sense 
in which that term is 
technically and properly 
used. It was. estab- 
lished as a social center 
at the heart of which was a spiritual 
message and program. A social ‘settle- 
ment’ is a group of persons living within 
a district which they hope to improve 
by means of their exemplary life and 
habits. Lincoln Center aimed to be the 
living embodiment of the best ideals of the 
people who composed the district—a co- 
operative experiment in righteous living.” 


Two activities of Lincoln Center, not 
typical of social “settlements”, but grow- 
ing out of its policy of providing the 
utmost freedom in speech and writing, 
are its Friday Morning Forum and the 


publication of the journal, Unity, which 


celebrated its fiftieth birthday last year 
and which was edited by the Center’s 
founder for thirty-eight years. Dr. Reese 
is an associate editor, and the editor-in- 
chief is Rev. John Haynes Holmes. The 
Forum is a platform where experts are 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN CENTER IN CHICAGO 


utterly free to present the results of in- 
vestigations in their several fields. 

Other departments of the Center’s work 
are the study classes, the social service, 
a boys’ and girls’ camp, the public library, 
domestic science classes, instruction in 
music with glee clubs and an orchestra, 
various special activities for boys and 
girls, and dramatics. 


Santleen California Young People 


From high school and college conduct conference at Big Pines 


GRATIFYING amount of serious dis- 

cussion was the most significant fea- 
ture of the summer camp conference con- 
ducted by the young people of Southern 
California at Big Pines, Calif., August 18- 
25. Big Pines is a camp in the San 
Bernardino Mountains, one hundred miles 
northeast of Los Angeles, Calif. This is 
the third year that the camp has been at 
this beautiful mountain resort, and the 
seventh year since the first camp was held 
at Laguna Beach. 

The attendance this year was most satis- 
factory in that the different churches were 
fairly evenly divided in representation. 
There were thirty-five persons present in 
all. Delegates came from the churches in 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, and Redlands, Calif., and one 
delegate, Mrs. Betty Ward, came from 
Denver, Colo, 


The recreational facilities of the camp 
this year were greatly enjoyed. Swim- 
ming, horseback riding, hiking, tennis, and 
dancing filled up the free hours. One all- 
day hike to the top of North Baldy by the 
more adventurous members, of the camp 
brought a feeling of achievement. 

The staff consisted of Mrs. E. Burdette 
Backus of Los Angeles, camp organizer 
and director ; Mrs. Thomas Byrnes of Long 
Beach, Mrs. Elmo Robinson of San Diego, 
and Mrs. Berkeley B. Blake of Berkeley, 
Calif., camp chaperones; Rey. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Pacific coast field secretary, and 
Rey. Milen Dempster of Stockton, Calif., 
camp speakers. 

Mr. Blake has been with the camp three 
years and his evening talks have become - 
an indispensable tradition. Each evening, 
just as dusk was fading into darkness, a 
fire-lighting service was held. Following 
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it the young people sat on logs in a circle 
about the huge fire while Mr. Blake gave 
his talks on the appropriate subject, “Out 
of the Shadows”. He told of the great 
human values and institutions that have 
come out of the shadows of the past. He 
spoke especially of our codes of morals, of 
love, marriage, the home, and the church. 

Mr. Dempster’s talks were given every 
morning after a song service conducted by 
Mrs. Dempster. He spoke on such subjects 
as “How can we help rid the world of 
war?’ “My country, right or wrong?” and 
“What is liberty?’ His talks were most 
stimulating and thought-provoking. 

A discussion hour was held each day, 
during which time the young people were 
divided into two circles, those of high 
school age and those of college age. One 
of their number led each discussion, and 
no adult was allowed to take part except 
to ask questions or to sum up the ideas at 
the end. Among the topics discussed were 
“Fraternities in High School and College’, 
“Woman as a Wage-Harner”, ‘The 6-4-4 
Plan of Education’, and “Law Enforce- 
ment”’. 


Notable Year is Reported 
for Rochester, N.Y., Church 


Thirty new members signed the roll of 
the First Unitarian Church in Rochester, 
N.Y., during the past year; eleven children 
were added to the church school; and a 
new organization of business and profes- 
sional women, known as the Gannett 
Circle, Was organized. These were items 
in reports given at the church’s annual 
meeting, which also heard a_ financial 
statement that showed $1,000 in the 
treasury after all the expenses of the cen- 
tenary celebration and of the publication 
and distribution of the history of the 
church, prepared by one of the trustees, 
Harold W. Sanford. 

The reports of the Alliance noted a mem- 
bership for the first time of more than one 
hundred women; told of the work of the 
Neighborhood School; and mentioned these 
among its contributions—$200 to help 
finance the chureh school director, more 
than $140 to supplement the janitor sery- 
ice, $150 to the young people to send three 
of their delegates to the Isles of Shoals, 
and $50 to the school in Swansboro, N.C. 
The Y. P. R. U. society had four delegates 
at the Shoals and two members at the 
midwinter conference at Proctor Academy ; 
and, in addition to meetings with speakers, 
conducted several book reviews and dis- 
cussions led by the members. 

J. V. Alexander, Dr. Irene K. Lapp, and 
Dr. John R. Williams were elected trus- 
tees for a term of three years. William 
R. Foster was re-elected clerk of the parish 
for one year. 


Des Mornges, Iowa.—An article on the 
history and beliefs of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship, the ninth in a series on various 
Protestant denominations, appeared in 
The Des Moines Register of August 5. It 
was written by H. H. Griffiths, a member 
of the local First Unitarian Church and 
treasurer of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion for twenty+wo years. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C FE O R Y 


We reveal something 
of the quality of 
our own 
minds by the judgments 
we express upon 
OTHERS 


Candlelight, Color, Music 


In confirmation service written by Rev. 
Harvey Loy and given in his church 
at Rutherford, N.J. 


Rey. Harvey Loy, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Chureh of Our Father, in Ruther- 
ford, N.J., has prepared a confirmation 
service, for which he has composed an 
anthem and written a confirmation hymn. 
When the service was first used this 
spring for a class in his parish, the church 
was crowded, in spite of a heavy storm. 

The service was a pattern of color and 
sound unusual in a Unitarian church. A 
choir made up of boys from the church 
school, wearing blue cassocks and white 
surplices, and supplemented by a few 
men’s voices, sang the processional and 
other musical numbers. The two acolytes, 
in white robes with lace surplices, led the 
procession, bearing tall candles. The 
chancel was candle-lighted and adorned 
with flowers. 

While the choir boys and acolytes were 
grouped at the chancel, Mr. Loy received 
the confirmation class, and dedicated each 
young life to the service of high ideals, 
noble aspiration, and purposeful endeavor. 
Rey. Joseph S. Loughran of Orange, N.J., 
preached the sermon. 

The choir sang Mr. Loy’s anthem, ‘‘Thy 
God hath commanded thy strength”, and 
his. hymn, “Ye faithful servants of the 
Lord’, set to the old German choral tune, 
“Lasst uns erfreuen”. The service was 
watched with interest by several guests 
from surrounding communities, among 
them Dr. John H. Lathrop, Rev. Edwin 
Fairley, and Mr. Loughran. Mr. Loy has 
given much study to the possibilities of 


fitting and artistic liturgies for liberal 
churches, and has prepared several serv- 
ices, including a musical Communicn 
service. 


Correction 


In correction of a statement in the Au- 
gust 29 issue of THE REGISTER, respecting 
the membership of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Davenport, Iowa, it should be 
reported that sixteen new members were 
added to the church roll last year, and 
fifty-two during the past five years. 


Mr. Parker’s Mother Dies 


Mrs. William Shelton Parker, mother of 
Rey. George L. Parker of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Toledo, Ohio, died in Louis- 
ville, Ky., September 5, in her eighty-fifth 
year. 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABL! 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE EASTERN CONVENTION 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


At Lenox, Mass., SEPTEMBER 20-22 


will hear such speakers as Prof. 


Jerome Davis, Dr. James Gordon 
Gilkey, Dean Lee S. McCollester, 


Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, Wilbur 
K. Thomas, and Clement M. Biddle; 
and will include helpful group con- 
ferences on church and chapter 
problems. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and socia: service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing 4e- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
-Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBaRD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


J 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fosterinx 
physical fitness, through educational advantaxes 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT, 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
School for Directors of Religious 
mn and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 
Rey, LyMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIE M. Finoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Proctor. ACADEMY 


in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


TRAINING 


A Normal 
Education 


THE crristian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Bostor 
Tel.. HUB. 1122 
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More Liberals to Church 


At Canton, Mass., Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
Nashville, Tenn., and 
Brookline, Mass. 


The First Parish Unitarian Chureh in 
Canton, Mass., the First Liberal Church 
in Mount Vernon, N.Y., the First Unita- 
rian Church in Nashville, Tenn., and the 
Second Unitarian Church in Brookline, 
Mass., had the record of the largest in- 
creases in church attendance among those 
parishes for which complete figures were 
furnished the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
in its annual Chureh Attendance Cam- 
paign. Records are kept for the six 
months, from November to April inclusive. 

The Second Chureh in Brookline led 
Class A (previous attendance more than 
one hundred) with an increase of nineteen 
per cent. The Canton church, in Class B 
(previous attendance from fifty to one 
hundred), had an increase of thirty per 
cent. In Class C (fifty or less), the Nash- 
ville church reported a twenty-one per cent. 
growth in the congregation. 

Other increase percentages were as fol- 
lows: Mount Vernon, N.Y., twenty-six ; 
East Lexington and Peabody, Mass., eigh- 
teen; Louisville, Ky. (‘Clifton’), and 
Peterboro, N.H., thirteen; Boston, Mass. 
(‘First’), twelve and one-half; Waltham, 
Mass., twelve; Edmonton, Alta., eleven; 
Atlanta, Ga., ten. 4 

Among churches that lack one month of 
completed records, Duluth, Minn., reported 
an increase of thirty-two per cent.; 
Charlestown, N.H., twenty-two; Topeka, 
Kans., thirteen; Needham, Mass., twelve; 
Roslindale, Mass., eleven. For four 
months, Vineland, N.J., had an increase of 
twenty-five per cent., and New Brighton, 
N.Y., ten per cent. 


For Parish Work by Students 


Several students of the Theological 
School in Harvard University are avail- 
able for part-time work as parish assis- 
tants in churehes in and near Boston, 
Mass., under the compensated field work 
plan of the School, according to a com- 
munication from Rey. Fred R. Lewis of 
Beverly, Mass., secretary of the Society 
for Promoting Theological Education. 
According to this plan, the student is 
placed with a church in Greater Boston, 
which makes use of his services in its 
Sunday-school or young people’s work. 
The compensation which he receives for 
this work is part of the aid guaranteed 
him by the School. Ministers or churches 
wishing to avail themselves of such serv- 
ices may write to Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
Andover Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


At Ocean Point Chapel 


Sunday morning and evening services 
were held at the Ocean Point, Maine, 


Memorial Chapel during July and August, ) 


with an average attendance of sixty wor- 
shipers at the morning meetings and 
fifty in the evening. Throughout July, 
the minister in charge, Payson Miller, 
conducted both morning and evening meet- 
ings. Throughout August the following 
men preached at the morning meetings: 
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August 4, Rev. Frank C. Wheelock, rector 
of All Saints Episcopal Church, Spring- 
field, Mass.; August 11, James H. Fassett, 
Dartmouth °29, of Boston, Mass.; August 
18, Rev. Mr. Guptill of the Maine Sea- 
coast Missionary Society ; August 25, Rev. 
Edward Boynton, minister of the Congre- 
gational Church, Rutland, Vt. The last 
two Sunday evening meetings in August 
were conducted by Rev. Mr. Keeley, a 
Baptist minister summering at Ocean 
Point, and Rev. Mr. Davis of the Hast 
Boothbay, Maine, Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The Sunday evening meetings 
were varied, a few consisting chiefly of 
informal hymn-singing and a talk by the 
minister, others being impressive devo- 
tional candlelight services. 


Appeal for a Young Minister 


Will you again assist a young minister 
who is completely crippled, and his devoted 
wife, whose whole time and strength are 
expended daily in caring for him? 

During the past few years our fellow- 
ship has generously responded to this 
appeal. The need continues and becomes 
more acute as the end of the life appar- 
ently comes nearer. 

The undersigned earnestly beg for a 
generous response. Money may be sent 
to any one of them. 

CurTIS W. REESE, 
Henry WILDER FOOTE, 
Louis C. CorRNISsH. 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, MASS. 


Summer Services at Detroit 


For the first time in many years, Liberal 
services were held throughout the summer 
months in Detroit, Mich. The Universal- 
ist and Unitarian Churches united in this 
experiment, which was undertaken upon 
the initiative and with the co-operation of 
Meadville Theological School. The services 
were held in the Universalist Church dur- 
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ing July and in the Unitarian Church dur- 
ing August and on the first Sunday in 
September. 

The minister in charge was Robert @. 
Withington, a student at Meadville, whose 
youthful enthusiasm and engaging person- 
ality, coupled with his pulpit utterances, 
endeared him to the people. There was an 
exchange between Mr. Withington and 
Harvey W. Swanson, his roommate at 
Meadville, who served as pulpit supply 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hancock Conference Topics 
Humanism, Psychoanalysis 

Summer visitors from widely scattered 
places, as well as residents of Hancock 
County, attended the fortieth annual 
meetings of the Hancock County Confer- 
ence, which were featured by discussions 
of humanism and psychoanalysis. Ses- 
sions were held at the First Unitarian 
Church of Ellsworth, Maine, August 21. 

The subject of “Humanism and Our 
World” was presented by Rev. James A. 
Fairley of White Plains, N.Y., and the 
subject of “The Psychoanalyst and His 
Limitations’ was presented by Henry J. 
Golding, one of the leaders of the New 
York Ethical Culture Society. Judge 
L. B. Deasy of Bar Harbor, Maine, Rey. 
Orville J. Guptill of the Maine Sea Coast 
Missionary Society, and Carl B. Wetherell, 
headmaster of Proctor Academy, were 
other speakers. 

The Conference elected the following 
officers: Honorary president, Judge L. B: 
Deasy, Bar Harbor; president, Rev. Paul 
S. Phalen, West Newton, Mass.; vice- 
president, Rev. Ralph FF. _ Blanning, 
Bangor, Maine; secretary and treasurer, 
Rey. Charles G. Girelius, Ellsworth; Ex- 


ecutive and Program Committee: Mr. 
W. H. Titus, Ellsworth; James A. Hill, 


West Gouldsboro, Maine; F. A. Noyes, 
Sullivan, Maine; Rey. Oscar B. Hawes, 
Keene, N.H.; Rey. Edwin Fairley, New 
York City. 


BEFORE THE SCHOOL YEAR STARTS 


investigate the possibilities of 


THE BEACON 


COURSE 


IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Child-centered 


Character-building 


Fully Graded 


Adaptable as a whole or as a supplement to material now in use. 


Send to-day for free descriptive catalog. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


“Yhere’s one thing about her; she’s out- 
spoken.” “Not by anyone I know.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


Bobby was in a store with his mother 
when he was given candy by one of the 
clerks. ‘What must you say, Bobbie?” 
“Charge it”, he replied. 


Holiday-Maker (leaving crowded board- 
ing-house): “I admit I don’t object to 
sleeping in the breakfast-room; but really, 
I think you’re going a little too far when 
you charge me extra for breakfast in my 
bedroom !”—London Opinion. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


TS 


a] 
Many people do their work three times. 


a 
They perform their tasks before they 2 
come, trom anxiety; they perform them] = : | HE following hotels are worthy of 
when they come; and then after they] = Patronage. They render excellent 
are done, they go over them all again.| 2 setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 


phere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Thus they make a threefold burden of 
what should be but a single load. 


A Salvationist went to visit an old 
Scotch body, and after the usual talk he 


read to her from Dr. James Moffatt’s Near A.U. A. 
translation of the New Testament. ‘The 8 Cue pore 


old lady listened attentively to the end, 
and then she said: “Eh, that’s fine! And 
noo, wad ye read me a wee bit frae ihe 
Word o’ God?” 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


ATMO OO ths 


It was necessary for taxation purposes 
to decide on which side of the Canadian 
and United States border a farm, which 
an old lady had just purchased, actually 
lay. Surveyors finally announced that 
the farm was just on the American side 
of the border. The old lady smiled with 
relief. “I’m so glad to know that”, she 
said. “I’ve heard that winters in Canada 
are often terribly severe.’—Tit-Bits. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rawat 


Mrs. Green was very old and very deaf. 
When she was ninety, a kindly relative CHURCH, HELP AND 
found her a cottage on the south coast. MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


Naval mancuvres were proceeding off the 
coast, and, just after Mrs. Green’s arrival 


at her new home, the visit of the royal week. Rate card furnished on request. 
personage was greeted with a salute of 

rons. ady rose from her seat, 5 

guns. The old. lady rose r Seat, | BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
smoothed her dress, and patted her hair.| pynsron, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 52 Payette 
“Come in”, she said. Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 


nurses; nursery girls, male 
governess, Managing house- 
butlers, cooks, waitress, 


and practical 
nurses, attendants ; 


Two strangers had been paired in the] Keeper, caretakers, 


golf club tournament. One was Colonel] parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
Thunder, wild of stroke, free of tongue. bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
fr 5 7 ; man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
The other was a quiet man, introduced | jjtejen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
simply as Dr. Pywell. At the first bunker] Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 


Colonel Thunder took a long, silent look | Special care given to our New England guests. 


at his ball, then turned and exclaimed: | C4?!70h 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 
“Pardon me, Doctor. But before I tackle 
this lie, would you mind telling me if 
you’re a D.D. or an M.D.?” The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
—HMontreal Star. 120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Fi ae “ a A ; Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
Being a minister in New York, accord- CitysPortland, Los Angeles Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Caleb Moor, calls for the 
the tenacity of a bull- 
the patience of 
beaver, the 


ing to George 
strength of an ox, 
dog, the daring of a lion, 
a donkey, the industry of a 


Subscribe Now for 


a mentineale, "THE REGISTER 


the meekness of a lamb, hide of 

rhinoceros, the disposition of an angel, Founded in 1821 
the resignation of an incurable, the loyalty 
of an apostle, the heroism of a martyr, 
the faithfulness of a prophet, the tender- 
ness Of a shepherd, the fervency of an 


evangelist, the devotion of a mother. 


versatility of a chameleon, the vision of 
an eagle, the melodies of a 


$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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Editoriaisinse3 sahed) ....cnil. ele ee 
Correspondence 


[Sepremper 19 1929 


Reviewing A Review; age Commenda- 
tions) 5°). ‘ - peli «cae 


Original and Selected 


An Important Position, by Robert S. Loring 754 
The Collapse of Protestantism, ty William 

A. Marzolf + 755 
Curtis W. Reese at Uipeals Csi th Caney 

on Free Spiritual Ideals; Southern Cali- 


fornia Young People ee ee 
Bookland 
Taking Account of Stock, by A. R. H.; 
Mother Eddy, by A. R. H. . . . 760 
Books un Vat as NR as SP ee oo 


Our Children 


Two Tales: A Runaway English Boy at 
Old Jamestown; True Story of the Con- 
tented Colonial iin bic Frances fovea 
Kox’ } ini. ir rs > smeh OS 


Poetry 
All in Turn, by Daisy D. Stephenson . . 762 
Verse 


Sea Gnomes; The Airplane; The Sandman ; 


Safe; Emptying the Gaia by Katherine 
Harrington . . SEY SO TS: 
ChigeciNGibe ok, ico, ama 


Pleasantriesy :i.451 sae 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston. 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Sunday at 11 a.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Howard 
Brown. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Hduca- 


tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 A.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 


cordially invited to make themselves known to — 


the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


OaEnArTT. AALl eer) 
( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. Jj 


Lost, deserted, 
injured, abused 
animals, — 92,013 
such saved at our 
shelter last year. 
Will you help us? 


ANIMAL 
RESCUE 
LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church De corations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
Boston, Mass. 


581 Boylston Street 
Studio at et ager omer Me. 


